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THE    FINANCIAL    RELATIONS 
OF    IRELAND 

WITH     THE     IMPERL^L     EXCHEQUER 


For  some  time  past  considerable  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  Financial 
Keiations  of  Ireland  with  the  Imperial  Ex(5hequer,  caused 
in  the  main  by  returns  issued  by  the  Treasury  dated 
July  20th,  1910  (white  papers  Nos.  233  and  234),  from 
which  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  Ireland,  so  far 
from  contributing  anything  to  Imperial  expenditure,  as 
such  is  making  a  profit  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
out  of  her  dealings  with  the  Exchequer,  and  this  has 
indeed  received  very  wide  circulation.  The  statement  is 
based  on  figures  contained  in  pages  20  and  21  of  return 
No.  234,  showing  that  the  estimated  true  revenue  derived 
from  Ireland  for  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March, 
1910,  was  i:'8,355,000,  whilst  the  local  expenditure  in 
Ireland  for  the  same  period  was  £10,712,500.  Attention 
has,  however,  been  recently  called  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1910,  considerable 
sums,  which  should  in  the  ordinary  course  have  been 
received,  were  in  consequence  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1909 
not  having  been  passed  within  the  financial  year,  not 
collected  and  brought  into  account  for  that  year.  Only 
£388,000  is  credited  to  Ireland  under  the  head  of  income 
tax  received  within  the  period ,  whereas  in  the  three  pre- 
vious financial  years  the  amount  collected  in  Ireland  under 
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this  head  had  averaged  a  million  sterling,  and  with  the 
adjustment  added  by  the  Treasury  had  averaged  over 
£1,100,000— the  figures  for  the  year  1909  being  with 
adjustment  £1,154,000;  but  of  course  the  difference  has 
been  long  since  collected  and  will  appear  to  credit  of  this^ 
year's  account.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  super 
tax  of  6d.  in  the  £  was  also  imposed  on  incomes  over 
£5,000  a  year,  as  also  the  growing  produce  of  income 
tax,  no  doubt  the  amount  actually  collected  as  for  last 
year  and  credited  to  this  financial  year  would  be  much 
more  than  that  shown. 

There  has  also  been  credited  to  this  financial  year 
Ireland's  proportion  of  tea  duty  and  increased  duties  on 
spirits  and  tobaccos  which  had  been  withheld  and  was 
outstanding  on  April  20th,  1910.  The  amount  so  with- 
held was,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  and  Excise  (see  page  6), 
£489,738  Is.  4d.,  but  by  27th  June,  1910,  the  entire  of 
that  amount  had  been  received  and  was  placed  to  this 
year's  income.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  report,  do 
not  specify  the  amounts  so  withheld  in  each  country,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  Ireland  it  reached  a  sub- 
stantial figure,  which  would  also  go  to  the  credit  of  the 
supposed  deficit  referred  to. 

It  seems  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  the  Treasury, 
when  issuing  w^hite  paper  No.  234,  should  not  have  made 
some  note  in  same  calling  attention  to  those  points.  All 
they  say  is  that  the  local  expenditure  in  excess  of  revenue 
contributed  by  Ireland  was  £2,357,000  for  the  financial 
year  ended  March  31st,  1910,  and  their  action,  in  not 
calling  attention  to  them  has  undoubtedly  caused  very 
serious  misunderstanding  by  many  persons — even 
prominent  members  of  the  Legislature — and  has  left 
large  numbers  of  persons  under  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
Ireland's  financial  position. 

There  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  Finance  Act  of  1910  imposed  heavy  increased  taxation 
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in  order  to  provide  monies  to  pay  for  the  increased  ex- 
penditure of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  to  provide  for 
old  age  pensions,  portions  of  which  taxation  v^as  of  a 
retrospective  character,  covering,  in  the  case  of  death 
duties  and  liquor  licences,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1910.  In  the  case  of 
liquor  licences  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that 
the  increased  taxation  would  bring  in  £2,100,000,  but  it 
has  actually  brought  in  far  more.  Having  regard  to  the 
increased  tax  on  breweries,  distilleries,  and  licences,  as 
also  the  new  tax  on  clubs,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that 
Ireland's  contribution  under  this  latter  head  for  the 
financial  year  1909-10  would  reach  £80,000,  which,  of 
course,  was  collected  after  that  year's  accounts  were  closed, 
but  which  will  appear  to  credit  of  the  financial  year  which 
has  just  closed,  and,  as  for  that  year  those  licence  duties 
would  have  been  in  operation  for  the  full  period,  it  would 
surely  amount  to  a  substantially  larger  sum.  I  am  unable 
to  say  what  the  increased  death  duties  would  have  brought 
as  from  April  30th,  1909,  up  to  March  31st,  1910,  but 
taking  the  several  items  mentioned  it  may  fairly  be  taken 
that  they  would  take  above  a  million  off  last  year's  sup- 
posed Irish  deficit. 

In  the  financial  year  ended  March  31st,  1909,  the  pub- 
lished accounts  as  between  Ireland  and  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  showed  a  surplus  of  £583,000,  and  for  the 
previous  year  a  surplus  of  £1,811,000,  but  in  the  latter 
period  old  age  pensions  had  not  become  payable.  There- 
fore, the  statement  so  frequently  made  that  Ireland  is 
costing  the  Imperial  Exchequer  a  sum  of  over  two 
millions  per  year  is  absolutely  inaccurate  and  untrue. 

The  accounts  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  the  finan- 
cial y6ar  ending  March  31st,  1910,  because  of  the  non- 
collection  of  taxation,  show^s  a  deficit  of  £26,248,155;  but 
very  little  has  been  heard  of  this  particular  point  because 
the  temporary  cause  is  so  well  known,  and  because  the 
balance  was  long  since  adjusted. 
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Now  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  call  more  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  basis  on  which  the  accounts  are 
prepared  is  in  many  respects  highly  misleading  and 
inaccurate  in  so  far  as  it  purports  to  be  a  true  account  of 
Irish  revenue  or  of  revenue  properly  attributable  to 
Ireland.  It  is  not  written  from  any  political  standpoint, 
because  the  writer  considers  the  financial  relations  of 
Ireland  with  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  affecting  as  they 
do  the  common  interests  of  our  country,  snould  be  above 
and  beyond  the  plane  of  party  politics.  As  matters  stand, 
Ireland  is  suffering  in  many  ways.  Money  is  wanted, 
and  badly  wanted,  for  primary,  secondary,  and  interme- 
diate education  and  for  many  other  purposes,  but  the 
Treasury,  taking  the  view  it  does,  is  presenting  a  stern 
front  to  those  applications.  In  order  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  contention  I  must  first  deal  briefly  with  the  general 
basis  on  which  the  accounts  are  at  present  prepared.  The 
revenue  actually  collected  in  Ireland  was  as  follows  : — 

1909-10  -  -  -  i'9,846,000 

1908-09  -  -  -  11,285,000 

1907-08  -  -  -  11,478,000 

1906-07  -  -  -  11,399,000 

From  these  sums  adjustments  were  made  in  order  to 
arrive  at  what  the  Treasury  present  as  the  estimated  true 
revenue,  and  for  the  years  first  mentioned  they  make  a 
total  deduction  for  each  year  of — 

1909-10  -  -  -  £1,491,000 

1908-09  -  -  -  2,035,000 

1907-08  -  -  -  1,857,000 

1906-07  .       -  •        -.  -  1,909,000 

leaving  a  net  estimated  true  revenue  of 

1909-10  -  -  -  .€8,355,000 

1908-09  .           -  -  -  9,250,000 

1907-08  -  -  -  9,621,000 

1906-07  -  .  -  9,490,000 
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I  will  now  refer  the  reader  to  the  Extract  from 
Treasury  return  No.  233,  published  as  an  appendix  to 
this  pamphlet,  in  which  particulars  are  given  of  the 
amounts  collected  in  Ireland  under  the  several  heads  of 
revenue  for  past  year,  together  with  the  amounts  which 
the  Treasury  present  as  the  estimated  total  revenue  for 
each  country,  and  by  subtracting  one  from  the  other  the 
adjustments,  whether  for  or  against,  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. Those  additions  or  deductions  would  be  the  sums 
representing  the  value  of  the  duties  on  goods  or  the  pro- 
duce of  taxes  which  they  estimate  were  duty  paid  or 
collected  in  Great  Britain  and  consumed  in  or  attributable 
to  Ireland  or  vice  versa. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  shall  quote  what  Lord 
McDonnell  says  on  the  subject  of  estimated  true  revenue, 
speaking  at  Belfast  on  February  23rd,  1911,  as  reported 
in  the  Irish  Times  of  the  following  day  : — 

"Gentlemen,  the  highest  Treasury  authorities  have 
admitted  that,  in  calculating  what  is  called  Ireland's 
'  estimated  true  revenue,'  the  Treasury  has  acted  largely 
on  guess  work ;  their  procedure  is  not  based  on  any 
admitted  principle,  and  was  not  adopted  after  public  dis- 
cussion. In  cardinal  matters  the  Treasury  procedure 
violates  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  introducing 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1886,  laid  down  that  '  it  would  be 
equitable  and  just,  considering  the  past,  to  give  credit  to 
Ireland  for  the  total  amount  of  her  revenue  as  collected.' 
Gentlemen,  that  is  the  principle  for  which  I  contend 
Ireland  should  be  credited  v/ith  the  revenue  raised  from 
all  her  manufactures  wherever  consumed.  In  the 
beginning  the  Treasury  deprecated  the  attachment  of 
weight  to  these  calculations.  But  the  myth,  like  all 
myths,  has  grown  with  use,  and  now  the  '  White  Paper,' 
as  it  is  called,  which  reduces  the  myth  year  after  year,  is 
referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  outside,  to  the 
detriment  of  Ireland,  as  an  authentic  and  authoritative 
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document.  The  net  result  is  that  the  proceeds  of  taxation 
in  Ireland,  which  ought  to  be  available  in  any  such  settle- 
ment as  that  now  impending,  is  diminished  by  some  two 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  For  example,  this  '  White 
Paper '  shows  that  for  last  year  Ireland  has  spent 
£2,357,500  more  than  her  revenue,  the  so-called  excess 
expenditure  being  due  to  old  age  pensions.  The  explana- 
tion is  that,  firstly,  the  revenue  of  that  particular  year, 
like  the  revenue  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
not  collected  in  full  owing  to  the  complications  consequent 
on  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  for  1909  by  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  revenue  '  as  collected  ' 
during  the  preceding  ten  years,  averaged  over  11 J 
millions,  and  if  the  expenditure  in  1909-10  be  contrasted 
with  11 J  millions,  it  will  appear  that,  including  old  age 
pensions  in  the  expenditure,  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  as 
collected,  showed  a  surplus  of  half  a  million." 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
adjustments  referred  to  are  made  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  prepared  and  the  practical  impossibility,  as  matters 
stand,  of  making  a  true'  estimate,  and  in  order  to  do  so  I 
propose  to  examine  a  few  of  the  various  headings  from 
which  revenue  is  derived.  I  may  say  it  is  very  difficult  to 
realise  the  enormous  quantity  of  goods  which  are  con- 
sumed or  used  in  this  country  on  which  duty  has  been 
paid  in  England,  either  on  the  whole  of  the  article  or  on 
some  of  its  component  parts. 

The  first  item  I  will  take  is  Tea.  According  to  Return 
No.  233  the  amount  of  money  collected  in  Ireland  as  duty 
on  tea  for  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1910,  was 
£302,000.  To  this  figure  an  addition  is  made  by  the 
Treasury  of  £244,000,  which  brings  the  estimated  true 
contribution  of  Ireland  for  tea  to  £546,000,  and  there  is 
added  then  the  note  that  this  adjustment  is  based  on  "  pro- 
portions ascertained  by  inquiries  as  to  quantities  inter- 
changed between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1903-04." 
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Now,  this  sum  of  ^6546 ,000  represents  the  duty  on 
26,208,000  pounds  of  tea  at  five  pence  per  pound. 
According  to  the  returns  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  their  report  on  Irish  imports  and  exports 
for  the  year  1909,  there  were  imported  into  Ireland  for 
that  year  34,334,832  pounds  of  tea  (page  37),  of  which 
364,672  were  subsequently  exported.  Assuming  that 
all  the  latter  quantity  was  sent  out  duty  paid  it 
would  leave  a  net  quantity  of  33,970,160  pounds, 
"the  duty  on  which  would  be  £707,711,  or  a  differ- 
ence as  against  Ireland  of  i^l61,711.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say 
in  their  report  in  effect  that  as  they  have  no  statutory 
powers  to  require  returns  of  imports  and  exports  they 
cannot  absolutely  guarantee  the  weights  they  give  as 
being  absolutely  accurate,  but  there  is  no  doubt  every  care 
has  been  taken  to  present  a  true  return.  The  particulars 
in  the  latter  case  are  for  the  year  1909,  whilst  the 
Treasury  account  is  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March 
31st,  1910 ;  but  the  difference  in  dates  would  not,  I  con- 
sider, make  any  real  change.  In  the  year  1903-04,  the 
year  on  which  the  Treasury  base  their  calculation,  the 
duty  was  6d.  per  pound — it  is  now^  5d.  With  the  ever- 
increasing  consumption  of  tea,  as  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing figures,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  unfor- 
tunately tea,  in  combination  with  other  articles,  forms 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  dietary  of  the  poorer  and 
labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  the  basis  od 
which  the  Treasury  make  their  calculations  is  not  correct. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  Excise  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  the  three 
kingdoms  in  1903  was  255,327,559  pounds,  whereas  in 
1909  the  quantity  was .283,330,469  pounds,  or  over  11  per 
cent,  increase.  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
quantities  just  given  only  represent  the  tea  actually  im- 
ported into  Ireland  as  such.  What  about  the  quantities 
sent  by  parcel  post  especially  to  remote  parts  of  Ireland 
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by  large  retail  firms  in  England — sent  along  with  other 
goods — consigned  in  mixed  parcels  of  groceries?  This 
factor,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  seems  to  be  taken  no  account  of 
in  the  Treasury  returns,  and  applies  not  merely  to  tea  but 
to  man'y  other  dutiable  articles  as  well. 

Sugar. — The  next  item  which  I  would  call  attention 
to  is  sugar.  According  to  the  Treasury  returns  the 
amounts  actually  collected  in  Ireland  for  the  financial  year 
ending  31st  March,  1910,  as  duty  on  sugar  imported  into 
Ireland  was  ^139,000,  to  which  an  adjustment  of  ^8137 ,000 
is  made,  based  on  "  proportions  ascertained  by  inquiries  as 
to  quantities  interchanged  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  1903-04."  Now,  at  that  time  the  duty  on  sugar 
was  much  higher  than  it  now  is,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  show  that  the  consumption 
has  much  increased  since  that,  whereas  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  the  former  year  into  these  countries  was 
32,164,799  cwfcs.,  in  1909  it  was  35,110,594  cwts.,  or  almost 
10  per  cent,  increase. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Ireland  for  1909  was 
2,857,832  cwts.,  of  confectionery  150,993  cwts.,  and  of 
syrup  and  treacle  51,529  cwts.  Adding  these  together, 
and  d-educting  45,345  cwts.  exported,  would  work  out  at 
a  figure  a  few  hundred  pounds  over  .£276,000  as  duty ; 
but  what  about  the  articles  in  the  composition  of  which 
sugar  plays  a  prominent  part?  jams,  marmalades, 
chocolates,  candied  peels,  and  other  items  named  (see 
next  page)  in  the  Customs  tariff  as  being  liable  to  duty 
when  containing  sugar,  crystallised  fruits,  tinned  fruits, 
bottled  fruits  in  syrup,  and  many  other  smaller  items  as 
well.  What  attempt  is  being  made  to  estimate  the  duty 
on  the  sugar  in  those  items — e.g.,  according  to  the  De- 
partment's statistics,  123,099  cwts.  of  preserves  were  im- 
ported in  1909.  One  item  I  might  mention  under  this 
head  is  glucose  and  saccharine.  In  the  Treasury  returns 
£61,000  is  credited  to  England,  £3,000  to  Scotland,  and 
nothing   to    Ireland.     The    Department's    returns   show, 
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however,  that  54,311  cwts.  of  glucose  were  imported  and 
retained  in  Ireland  in  1909. 

The  next  item  I  shall  deal  with  is  Tobacco.  According 
to  the  Treasury  returns  there  was  collected  in  Ireland  as 
duty  on  tobacco  in  the  financial  year  1909-10,  ^61,945,000, 
from  which  they  made  the  large  deduction  of  £473,000, 
leaving  the  estimated  true  revenue  of  Ireland  for  it 
d91,472,000 — that  is,  they  estimate  over  and  above  the 
value  of  all  the  tobacco  imported  duty  paid  into  Ireland 
there  were  exported  on  duty  paid  tobaccos,  representing  in 
duty  value  £473,000  more.  They  base  this  estimate  ' '  from 
proportions  ascertained  for  1903-04  upon  inquiries  made  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers,"  which  seems  to  me  an  extra- 
ordinary method  of  settling  the  financial  affairs  of  two 
nations.  In  the  tobacco  trade  it  is  notorious  that  the 
greatest  jealousy  exists  between  manufacturers,  and  they  are 
not  likely,  unless  they  have  to  do  so,  to  disclose  fully  where 
their  goods  are  sold  or  sent  to.  Any  one  who  knows  the 
tobacco  trade  in  Ireland  knows  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  cheap  cigarettes  sold  in  it — such  as  penny  packets, 
of  which  I  estimate  at  least  £300,000  to  £350,000  worth 
is  sent  into  Ireland  by  one  firm  in  Bristol  alone — of  the 
foreign  cigarettes,  such  as  Egyptian  and  Turkish  kinds, 
as  also  a  large  quantity  of  the  smoking  mixtures  con- 
sumed and  the  cigars  sold  in  Ireland  are  all  imported  into 
Ireland  duty  paid,  and  in  addition  to  what  is  consigned 
as  tobacco  quantities  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  &c.,  come  by 
parcel  post  into  Ireland,  also  come  consigned  with  other 
goods  to  private  individuals,  houses,  &c.,  of  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  record.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  relative  number  of  tobacco  licences  issued  for  last 
financial  year  was  for  England,  309,818;  Scotland, 
36,561;  Ireland,  37,321.  It  is  very  hard  to  ascertain 
definite  information  so  as  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion from  the  published  returns,  as  the  statistics  pub- 
lished do  not  show  the  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured 
in  Ireland,  and  on  which  a  drawback  of  duty  was  granted 
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on  exportation.  The  quantity  of  such  tobacco  exported  from 
the  three  kingdoms  for  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March, 
1910,  was  8,191,459  pounds,  and  the  drawback  £1,496,167. 
I  must  say  I  think  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  made  as  to  the  deduction  of  ^6478,000 
against  Ireland  under  this  head.  As  the  tobaccoes  exported 
from  Ireland  are  nearly  all  in  the  manufactured  state,  it  wouW 
be  interesting  to  know  at  what  rate  the  duty  is  calculated 
per  lb.  in  computing  the  deduction  of  i^473,000  referred  to. 
The  Customs  tariffs  on  tobaccoes  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — unmanufactured 
tobacco,  paying  3s.  8d.  and  4s.  Id.,  according  as  it  contains 
less  or  more  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  ]bs.,  and 
if  stripped  or  stemmed,  Jd.  per  lb.  more.  Manufactured 
tobacco  is  charged  as  follows :  —  Cigars,  7s.  per  lb.  ; 
cigarettes,  5s.  8d.  per  lb. ;  other  sorts,  4s.  8d.  per  lb. 
So  far  as  the  writer  can  see  there  are  no  figures  published 
showing  how  the  actual  rates  of  duty  on  tobacco  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom  work  out  at,  but  as 
considerable  percentages  of  moisture  are  allowed  to  be 
used,  the  figure  on  manufactured  roll  tobacco  would  work 
out  very  much  lower  than  either  the  8s.  8d.  or  4s.  Id. 
mentioned,  and  the  question  then  arises  in  calculating 
this  deduction  of  i^478,000  which  is  the  average  figure  per 
pound  at  which  it  has  been  computed. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  an  excerpt 
from  one  of  the  reports  presented  by  members  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission,  signed  by  Mr.  Sexton 
and  others,  taken  from  pages  101  and  102  of  the  report  : — 

"  Treasury  Computations  of  Irish  Revenue. — For  the 
purpose  of  this  report,  use  has  been  made  of  the  Treasury 
computations,  made  with  the  object  of  correcting  the 
amounts  of  revenue  collected  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  afford  an 
estimate  of  the  amounts  which ,  according  to  the  Treasury 
view,   have  been   'contributed  by  Ireland.'     The  differ- 
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ence  between  '  revenue  collected  '  and  *  revenue  contri- 
buted '  is  substantially  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  duties  on  commodities  collected  in  Ireland  without 
regard  to  the  place  of  their  consumption,  and  the  amount 
of  such  duties  on  commodities  consumed  in  Ireland  with- 
out regard  to  the  place  of  collection  of  the  duty.  Till  the 
unification  of  the  Customs  in  1824  there  was  no  occasion 
for  adjustment,  and,  taking  the  whole  period  since,  the 
gross  amount  of  Irish  revenue  is  not  materially  affected, 
because,  down  to  1870,  additions,  very  large  at  the 
beginning,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  zero,  have  been 
made  to  the  revenue  as  collected,  whilst  since  1870  deduc- 
tions have  been  made,  increasing  rapidly  in  amount ;  and 
the  total  of  the  additions  in  the  earlier  period  is  nearly 
balanced  by  the  total  of  the  deductions  in  the  later. 

"  But  in  relation  to  the  present  time,  and  still  more  in 
relation  to  the  future,  this  question  of  adjustment  becomes 
of  the  first  importance,  for  the  annual  deduction  made  by 
the  Treasury  from  Irish  revenue,  amounting  in  1870  to 
^100,000,  now  exceeds  2  millions.  The  revenue  collected 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1893-94  was  9J  millions ;  the 
revenue  *  contributed '  by  Ireland  according  to  the 
Treasury  was  only  7 J  millions.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
difference  is  attributed  to  the  amount  of  excise  duty  paid 
in  Ireland  on  spirits  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
is  stated  that  accuracy  in  the  apportionment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  duty  is  assured  by  the  permit  system. 
Errors  of  great  magnitude,  however,  have  been  discovered 
twice  in  recent  years.  The  only  other  commodity  subject 
to  the  permit  system  is  unmanufactured  tobacco.  The 
estimate  for  manufactured  tobacco  has  been  made  by  three 
methods,  presenting  widely  different  results;  and  that 
now  put  forward  rests  upon  answers  given  by  some  manu- 
facturers to  questions  addressed  to  them  by  the  Inland 
Eevenue  Department.  For  all  the  other  taxed  commo- 
dities  the   Treasury   estimate   of   what   Ireland  pays   in 
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virtue  of  her  actual  consumption  is  either  founded  on 
population  simply,  or  on  statistics  obtained  from  carriers 
several  years  ago,  and  covering  only  a  period  of  four 
months.  No  systematic  inquiry  into  this  question  of  the 
difference  between  '  collected  '  and  '  contributed  '  Irish 
revenue  was  attempted  by  the  Commission.  Such  inquiry 
would  have  delayed  indefinitely  the  main  investigation, 
and  could  only  have  been  conducted  through  the  agency 
of  a  staff  of  experts,  with  access  to  various  records  and 
accounts.  The  Treasury  estimates,  and  statements  in 
refefence  to  them,  are  given  in  Sir  Edward  Hamilton's 
Memorandum  and  other  papers  contained  in  the  Appen- 
dices, but  no  definite  opinion  can  be  offered  upon  these 
calculations  without  a  detailed  inquiry ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  statistics  for  one  period  of  four  months  applied  to 
several  years,  conjectures  founded  on  population,  and 
processes  shown  to  be  liable  to  great  error,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  in  determining  any  issue  of  practical  import- 
ance affected  by  the  accurate  gross  amount  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  Ireland. 

"It  must  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  moving  the  Irish  Government  Bill  in  1886, 
declared  it  would  be  equitable  and  just,  considering  past 
relations,  to  give  credit  to  Ireland  for  the  total  amount  of 
her  revenue  as  collected.  This  total  is  now  reduced,  as 
has  been  stated,  by  about  two  millions  a  year,  the  differ- 
ence between  collected  and  contributed  revenue  according 
to  the  Treasury.  The  past  relations,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  appear  to  have  subjected  Ireland  since  the 
Legislative  Union  to  a  burden  of  three  millions  a  year  in 
average  excess  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been  her 
fair  proportion,  according  to  the  probable  measure  of  the 
relative  capacity  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  basis  of  calculation  to  which 
such  exception  was  taken  fifteen  years  ago  is  that  still 
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followed  by  the  Treasury.  It  would  be  mteresting  also 
to  know  from  what  or  how  many  dealers  in  Great  Britain 
inquiries  were  made.  Take  items  such  as  foreign  cigars, 
Egyptian  cigarettes — these  might  pass  through  various 
hands  from  the  time  duty  is  paid  on  them  by  an  importer 
to  the  time  they  reach  the  retail  merchant  or  the  con- 
sumer in  Ireland. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  other  items  in  which  I  consider 
Ireland's  grievance  is  much  more  pronounced,  and  I  will 
take  up  first  of  all  the  question  of  the  revenue  credited  to 
each  country  from  the  produce  of  stamps.  The  amounts 
collected  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively 
with  the  estimated  true  contributions  are  as  follows  : — 


Collected 

in 
England 

Collected 

in 
Scotland 

Collected 

in 
Ireland 

Adjusted  to  give  true  contribution . , 

7,639,000 
7,544,000 

003,000 
639,000 

293,000 
315,000 

On  this  point  the  Treasury  made  a  note  as  follows  : — 
' '  A  slight  correction  has  been  made  to  meet  the  case  of 
transactions  effected  in  Lpndon,  but  relating  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  '8  per  cent,  being  added  to  Ireland.  A 
further  adjustment  is  made  on  account  of  the  duty  on  in- 
surance policies,  &c.,  paid  in  England,  but  really  con- 
tributed by  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  correction  has  also 
been  made  in  respect  of  taxation  levied  on  property 
situated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proprietors  of  which 
are  domiciled  abroad."  And  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  adjustment  is  of  an  unsatisfactory 
character. 

The    receipts    are    shown    by    the    Commissioners    of 
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Inland   Revenue  in   their  report   for   the   financial   year 
1909-10  as  under  the  following  heads  : — 


England 


Scotland 


Ireland 


(1)  Deeds  and  other  instruments... 

(2)  Receipts  of  stamp  duty  on  re- 

ceipts, drafts,  cheques,  con- 
tracts, notes  (brokers),  and 
other  documents  liable  to  Id. 
Inland  Revenue  duty 

(3)  Net   receipts  of   stamp  duty  on 

companies  share  capital 

(4)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

loan  capital 

(5)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes 

(6)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

marine  insurance  policies 

(7)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

life  insurance  poUcies 

(8)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

marketable  securities  transfer- 
able by  delivery 

(9)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

brokers'  contract  notes  above 
Id 

(10)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

solicitors'  and  conveyancers' 
certificates 

(11)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

bankers'  licences 

(12)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

bankers'  bills  and  notes 

(13)  Net  receipts  of  stamp  duty  on 

share  warrants  to  bearer 


3,346,788 

1,533,050 

530,888 
41,696 

744,747 

143,274 

95,470 

663,328 

237,013 

113,341 

3,630 

63,943 

117,829 


276,659 

142,986 

30,446 

1,666 

42,292 
3,851 
7,343 

1,602 

22,485 

22,543 

20,730 

29,342 

196 


109,504 

100,796 

6,839 

367 

33,449 
467 

186 

682 

5,332 

10,680 

870 

23,705 
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The  receipts   from   deeds   and   other   instruments   are 
further  given  as  follows,  but  marked  partly  estimated  : — 

Table  51. — Details  (partly  estimated)  of  the  Net  Receipt  of  Stamp  Duties 
on  "  Deeds  and  other  Instruments  "  in  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1910. 


Net  Receipt  of  Duty 


England 


Scotland        Ireland 


Agreements  under  hand 

Bills  of  lading 

Conveyances   (Lands  and  Houses) . . . 

„  (Other  Property) 

Mortgages,  &c.  (Lands  and  Houses). 

,.  (Other  Property) 

Leases 

Settlements 

Transfers  of  stocks  and  shares 

Bonds,  debentures,  &c.   (at  2s.   6d. 
per  cent,  duty) 

Letters  of  Allotment 

Documents  (deeds)  not  classified. . . . 

Composition  from  public  companies 
and  corporations,  &c. 

Penalties 

Add— 

Post  Office  transfers  (for  adhesive 
stamps  on  deeds,  &c.) 


£ 

29,821 

85,686 
585,648 
178,767 
124,436 

42,917 
125,389 

71,162 
1,626,115 

70,601 

8,587 

253,879 

104,954 
5,446 


£3,312,408 


34,380* 


£ 

3,065 

10,025 

51,693 

19,250 

9,588 

3,822 

9,530 

6,456 

123,199 

6,384 

479 

27,073 

3,944 
351 


£274,859 


1,700" 


£ 

1,814 
432 

30,976 
2,579 
4,086 
1,263 
5,977 
1,981 

35,085 

314 

49 

18,610 

4,370 
368 


£107,904 
1,600=* 


£3,346,788  £276,559   £109,504 


*  Approximate  appropriation. 
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Now,  these  figures  show  some  startling  and  remark- 
able   contrasts.      Take    the    item    of    stamp    duty    on 
transfers  of  stocks  and  shares,   £1,625,115  for  England 
and    d635,085    for   Ireland.      It    is    a    well    known    fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  transfers  of   shares  pur- 
chased   by    residents    in    Ireland    originate    across    the 
water — that  is,  that  the  vendor  lives  in  either  England  or 
Scotland,  because   with   the   exception   of   the   principal 
securities  dealt  with  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Exchanges 
dealings  in  other  securities  held  in  Ireland,  such  as,  for 
instance,    English    railway    securities,    the    majority    of 
mining  and  rubber  shares  and  very  many  large  industrial 
securities  have  to  be  or  are  dealt  with  through  the  medium 
of  England  and  Scotch  exchanges  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  and  as  a  rule  the  stamp  duty  on  the  transfer  is  paid 
where  the  vendor  resides.     My  inquiries  seem  to  show 
that  a  large  number  of  transactions  originating  through 
Belfast  stockbrokers,  both  in  buying  and  selling  shares, 
are  carried  through  on  English  or  Scotch  exchanges,  as 
the  number  of  securities  dealt  on  that  exchange  is  rather 
limited.     To  give  a  case  in  point,  the  writer  recently  sold 
through    a   leading    firm   of    Belfast    stockbrokers    some 
English  sewing  cotton  ordinary  shares,  and  he  noted  that 
the  transfer  was  prepared  in  Manchester,  and,  of  course, 
the  stamp  duty  on  the  sale  went  to  the  credit  of  English 
revenue  as  distinct  from  revenue  derived  from  Ireland.      As 
the  stamp  duty  amounts  as  a  rule  to  10s.  per  cent,  on  the 
consideration  money,   it   runs  easily   into   large   figures. 
Contrast  the  proportions  of  revenue  derived  from  Ireland 
under  this  head  with  that  from  impressed  penny  stamps — 
No.   2.,   viz.,   England,  £1,553,050;   Ireland,    £100,796, 
and  one   can   easily   see  the   remarkable   difference — the 
reason  being  in  the  latter  case  that  practically  the  entire 
stamps  under  this  head  are  paid  in  Ireland.     Instead  of 
the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  from  stamps  on  transfers 
of     stocks     and    shares     being,     respectively,     England, 
£1,626,115,  and  Ireland,  £35,085,  I  would  venture  to  say 
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that  ^£90,000  would  be  nearer  the  true  contribution  under 
this  latter  head.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  when 
considering  the  question  that  there  are  many  residents  in 
Ireland  who  deal  in  stocks  and  shares  through  the 
medium  of  English  brokers.  To  give  a  further  case  in 
point,  one  of  the  principal  Irish  banks,  whose  head  office 
is  in  London,  prepares  all  the  transfers  of  its  own  shares 
itself,  and,  of  course,  having  regard  to  where  the  head 
■office  is,  very  probably  the  stamp  duty  on  all  such 
transfers  is- paid  in  London.  As  London  is  the  financial 
'centre  of  the  three  kingdoms  it  follows  that  there  is  paid 
the  stamp  duty  on  a  great  number  of  items  appearing  in 
the  returns  for  which  very  slight  credit  is,  indeed,  allowed 
to  Ireland  under  the  existing  system  for  the  share  which 
it  contributes  to  swell  the  English  returns  such  as  marine 
insurance  policies,  England  ^143,274,  Ireland  £467 ;  life 
insurance  policies,  England  £95,470,  Ireland  £186.  I 
do  not  see  under  what  head  compensation  or  accident  in- 
surance policies  are  included,  but  there  is  a  stamp  duty  of 
10s.  on  the  policy  if  it  is  an  instrument  under  seal,  where 
the  premium  exceeds  £2,  and  I  would  venture  to  say 
under  whatever  head  the  proceeds  are  included,  a  similar 
disproportion  would  be  shown.  Take  the  case  of  market- 
able securities  transferable  by  delivery  and  share  warrants 
to  bearer,  under  which  heads  £663,828  and  £117,829  are 
respectively  credited  to  England,  and  only  £582  under 
the  former  head  to  Ireland.  Both  of  these  classes  of 
securities  circulate  to  a  small  extent  also  in  Ireland ;  how- 
ever, as  matters  stand,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
Ireland  receives  virtually  no  credit  for  them.  For  the 
reason  also  that  London  is  the  great  financial  centre  the 
duty  on  the  great  majority  of  new  capital  issued  is 
nearly  all  paid  there — the  respective  amounts  being  for 
England  £530,888,  Scotland  £30,446,  and  Ireland 
£6,839.  So  far  as  new  capital  is  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  allotment  letters  are  concerned,  it  does  not  matter 
financially  to  Ireland  how  much  or  how  many  come  to 
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Ireland,  as  it  at  present  derives  no  financial  benefit  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Treasury  accounts,  although  the 
capital  duty  payable  by  companies  for  issues  of  share 
capital  is  5s.  per  cent.  But  judging  by  the  large  number 
of  prospectuses  of  new  capital  issues  appearing  in  the 
Irish  newspapers  it  is  evident  a  proportion  of  applications 
for  such  capital  must  come  from  residents  in  Ireland. 
Practically  the  same  thing  applies  to  mortgages  and  loans 
on  Irish  property  taken  out  in  England.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  expect  the  Treasury  could  make  any 
approximate  estimate  on  some  of  these  points  from  the 
materials  at  their  disposal,  but  when  an  account  is  being 
drawn  up  which  purports  to  be  an  estimate  of  revenue 
properly  attributable  to  Ireland  it  is  needful  to  consider 
every  point.  But  without  going  into  more  detail  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  if  every  deed  of  charge  relating  to 
Ireland,  or  executed  on  behalf  of  a  resident  in  Ireland, 
every  transfer  of  share  capital  purchased  for  a  resident  in 
Ireland,  every  fire,  life,  marine,  or  accident  insurance 
policy  issued  to  a  resident  in  Ireland,  every  lease  relating 
to  Irish  property,  or  conveyance  to  a  resident  in  Ireland, 
every  bond,  deed,  settlement,  or  instrument  liable  to 
stamp  duty  similarly  issued,  had  to  be  sent  to  the  stamp 
office  in  Dublin  to  be  stamped  there,  a  very  large  increase 
would  be  shown  in  the  amount  credited  to  Ireland  under 
the  head  of  stamps.  As  regards  duties  such  as  stamp 
duties  on  marketable  securities  transferable  by  delivery  and 
share  warrants  to  bearer,  I  think  the  monies  derived  from 
these  and  several  other  items  should  really  be  credited  in 
gloho  to  the  three  kingdoms  instead  of  to  England  alone, 
because  they  circulate  generally  throughout  the  kingdoms. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  it  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  a  remark  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue 
when  dealing  with  the  collection  of  income  tax.  For 
income  tax  alone  London  is  treated  separately  from  the 
rest  of   England,  and   on   page   118  of  their  report   for 
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1909-10  they  point  out  that  the  assessments  for  income 
tax  in  the  metropohs  were  39239,933,647,  whilst  for  the 
rest  of  England  they  were  ^250,583,861,  and  they  say 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  great  financial 
centre,  "and  that  the  management  of  many  of  the  great 
trading  concerns  of  the  country  is  located  there  (although 
the  operations  may  be  carried  on  elsewhere),"  and  that 
this  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Post  Office. — Closely  akin  to  the  question  of  stamps  is 
that  of  the  Post  Office,  whose  revenue  is  so  largely  derived 
from  stamps,  and  therefore  I  take  it  next. 

According  to  the  Treasury  returns  the  revenue  derived 
from  the   postal  service  in  Ireland  was   iG900,000,   tele- 
grams £180,000,  and  telephones  £30,000;  whilst  the  post 
office    expenditure    debited    to    Ireland    is    £1,365,000. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  the 
estimated  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Ireland  in  the 
financial  year  was  173,200,000,  of  post  cards  36,600,000, 
of     half -penny      packets      48,100,000,     of     newspapers 
22,100,000,  of  parcels  7,730,000,  and  telegrams  5,455,000. 
Of    the    letters    1,128,000    were   registered,    and   of    the. 
parcels  65,050.    2,300,780  money  orders  were  also  issued 
in  Ireland.     No   separate  return  is  given  of  the  postal 
orders,    but   in  the    United  Kingdom    121,513,000   were 
issued  for  the  year  in  question.     Now  it  is  evident,  cal- 
culating the  revenue  derivable  from  the  postal  volume  of 
traffic    shown    for   Ireland    in    the    Postmaster-General's 
report  that  it  would  represent  a  sum  vastly  in  excess  of 
the   actual   amount   shown   in   the   Treasury   returns   as 
collected   in   Ireland   on  behalf   of  postal   services — viz., 
£900,000.     This    latter    sum,    of    course,    must    incmde 
stamps  used  for  receipts  to  which   adhesive  stamps  are 
affixed,  also  all  stamps  used  for  such  purposes  as  an  ordi-. 
nary  postage  stamp  can  be  used  legally  for.     Estimating 
the  value  of  such  stamps  used  in  Ireland  to  be  £60,000, 
would  leave  the  approximate  amounts  received  in  Ireland 
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for  postal  services  as  £840,000,  whilst  the  postal  traffic 
dealt  with  in  Ireland  would  represent  revenue  to  the  Post 
Office  certainly  of  not  less  than  £1,250,000  as  a  minimum 
estimate,  and  very  probably  would  reach  £1,350,000 — a 
very   large   difference   indeed,    which   goes   to    swell   the 
returns  somewhere  else,  and,  I  think,  constitutes  a  very 
strong  argument  that  instead  of  deficit  on  postal,   tele- 
graph,   and    telephone    services    being    shown    against 
Ireland,  according  to  Treasury  White  Paper  No.  233,  of 
£255,000,  whereas  in  the  same  White  Paper  a  profit  is 
shown  to  England  of  £4,858,000,  Ireland  should  in  truth 
be  entitled  from  the  statistics  shown  to  claim  that  instead 
of  the  accounts  being  prepared  to  show  a  deficit  against 
her  under  this  head,  she  should  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  profit  made,  which  she  certainly  helps  to  swell,  and  I 
think  those  statistics  further  show  how  impossible  it  is  to 
prepare  what  would  be  a  very  fair  and  true  account  under 
the  head  of  Post  Office  revenue  and  expenditure  for  either 
of  the  three  countries  individually. 

Dealing  with  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account,  in 
which  £1,365,000  is  debited  as  against  Ireland,  I  am 
unable  to  say  in  what  way,  or  what  portion  of  the 
charge  paid  for  the  mail  service  as  between  Kings- 
town and  Holyhead  £98,000  has  been  debited  as  against 
Ireland.  Inasmuch  as  this  payment  covers  not  merely 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  from  Ireland,  but  also 
of  the  mails  back,  both  of  which  include  a  very  large 
quantity  of  American  mails  to  and  from  Queenstown,  it 
should  only  be  a  proportionate  amount.  The  latter 
remark  applies,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  the  payments  made 
under  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
£57,126,  and  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Co., 
£14,200.  In  the  estimates  for  the  past  year  both  these 
latter  payments  are  given  under  the  head  of  Ireland. 
The  item  of  £98,000  is  given  under  the  head  of  postal 
services.    United    Kingdom,    but    when    one    comes    to 
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examine  the  Treasury  White  Paper  No.  233  the  item  must 
be  segregated  either  under  the  head  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland,  as  the  amounts  inserted  under  the  head  of 
general  Post  Office  services  in  it,  59521,000,  not  debited 
to  either  country,  would  only  cover  the  subsidies  paid  for 
foreign  and  colonial  packet  services.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  interesting  to  know  how  the  item  has  been  dealt  with 
in  computing  the  Post  Office  Irish  expenditure. 

I  shall  now  deal  with  the  question  of  Income  Tax,  and 
in  my  judgment  that  is  also  calculated  on  a  basis  which 
does  not  show  or  attribute  to  Ireland  anything  like  the 
revenue  from  income  tax  properly  attributable  to  that 
country.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  full  produce 
of  the  income  tax  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31st, 
1910,  is  not  shown,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with.  In  the 
first  instance,  I  shall  take  the  previous  financial  year  that 
ended  March  31st,  1909.  The  revenue  under  the  three 
principal  heads  of  income  tax  derived  from  England  and 
Ireland  was  as  follows  in  that  year :— 


! 

England            Ireland 

Schedules  A,  B,  and  E— 

Lands  and  houses  ;  occupations  of  land  ; 
public  offices  ;  official  salaries 

£ 

10,163,000 

14,994,000 
7,533,000 

£ 

495,000 

311,000 
213,000 

Schedules  C  and  D— 

Public     companies ;     foreign     dividends ; 
coupons 

Schedule  D — 

Trades  and  professions 

£32,690,000 

£1,019,000 

to  which  an  adjustment  is  added  to  the  Irish  figures  of 
^6135, 000,  making  a  total  given  by  the  Treasury  for  that 
year  of  £1,154,000. 
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Now,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  financial  year 
ending  March  31st,  1910,  as  far  as  received,  were  : — 


1                                                            j 

.    England 

Ireland 

ScHBDtTLES  A,  B,  and  E 

£ 
2,645,000 

7,082,000 
2,637,000 

£ 
115,000 

30,000  (Sched  C. 
Gov.Stock) 

138,000 
105,000 

„            C  and  D 

„            D  (trades  and  professions). 

£12,364,000 

£388,000 

to  which  an  adjustment  is  made,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, as  under  : — 


Schedules  A,  B  and  E : . 

„  D  (public  companies) 

„  D  (trades  and  professions). 


£ 

Nil 
68,000 
5,000 
£63,000 


There  is  a  marginal  note  in  the  return  stating  the  pro- 
duce of  Schedules  C.  and  D.  has  been  adjusted  on  basis  of 
information  derived  from  statistics  of  estate  duty  for  the 
years  1907-8,  also  that  an  allowance  has  been  made  for 
duty  on  property  of  persons  domiciled  abroad. 

As  matters  stand,  the  income  tax  on  all  dividends  on 
shares  in  companies  registered  in  England  and  Scotland 
held  by  persons  living  in  Ireland  by  Irish  banks,  corpora- 
tions, and  limited  companies,  &c.,  is  naturally  paid  at  its 
source,  and  in  the  first  instance  goes  to  the  credit  of 
English  or  Scotch  revenue.  According  to  the  return 
shown  on  page  118  of  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Eevenue  the  revenue  derived  from  railways  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom  brought  under  their  review  for 
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income  tax  purposes  Schedule  D.  is  practically  all  as  for 
London,  the  respective  assessments  being  : — 

Metropolis  Rest  of  England  Scotland  Ireland 

32,903,392  74,614  32,313  4,011 

and  of  course  in  the  Treasury  returns  the  income  tax 
received  for  such  London  assessments  goes  to  the  credit 
of  English  revenue  in  the  first  instance.  On  page  127  of 
the  same  report  it  is  mentioned  that  the  assessments  of 
^4,011  are  made  on  eighteen  persons  and  none  on  firms 
or  public  companies.  Going  back  to  page  118  it  is  men- 
tioned there  that  the  gross  income   assessed  under  the 


following  heads  were  as 

>  follows  :- 

— 

Metropolis 

Rest  of 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Indian,  Colonial  and  foreign 
securities,      other     than 
Government  securities . . . 

From  coupons 

£ 

13,451,404 
14,536,761 

£ 
3,348,050 

£ 

1,572,467 
419,677 

£ 

103,483 
149,541 

The  assessments  of  5^103,483  were  made  as  follows  : — 
Ireland,  506  persons,  ^100,942;  seven  firms,  £2,055; 
three  public  companies,  £476. 

The  Treasury,  as  already  mentioned  in  White  Paper 
233,  say  the  adjustment  in  favour  of  Ireland  is  based  on 
information  derived  from  the  statistics  of  estate  duty  for 
the  five  years  ended  1907-8.  Now,  I  contend,  and  con- 
tend strongly,  that  this  basis  is  an  entirely  fallacious  and 
incorrect  one  to  go  on.  In  the  first  instance,  estate  duty 
is  not  paid  by  Irish  banks,  limited  companies,  railways, 
corporations,  or  certain  classes  of  trustees.  According  to 
the  last  reports  of  the  Irish  banks  the  market  value  of 
their  invested  funds,  including  those  of  two  Irish  banks 
whose  head  offices  are  in  London,  amounted  to  £22,967,217. 
Excluding  the  amounts  held  in  Government  Stocks,  which 
I  shall  treat  of  later  on,  what  information  could  be  derived 
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from  the  statistics  of  estate  duties  which  would  give  the 
slightest  inkhng  of  the  real  amount  of  income  tax 
deducted  from  dividends  on  those  monies  coming  from 
outside  Ireland?  Absolutely  none  that  I  can  see.  I  have 
shown  above  from  the  Commissioners'  own  report  that 
the  amounts  directly  assessed  on  public  companies  in 
Ireland  under  the  head  of  income  from  foreign  railw^ays, 
Indian,  Colonial  and  foreign  securities  is  almost  nil,  whilst 
an  examination  of  the  bank  reports  would  show  there  are 
investments  coming  under  these  heads  as  far  as  I  can 
judge.  Further,  it  is  only  within  the  past  twenty  years 
that  the  remarkable  developments  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  limited  companies  have  taken  place,  and 
only  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  many  industrial 
securities  of  English  and  Scotch  companies,  such  as,  for 
instance,  textile  securities,  which  are  very  largely  held  in 
Ireland,  have  come  into  vogue  in  it.  Therefore,  as  the 
development  has  been  of  such  a  recent  character  it  seems 
a  further  strong  reason  why  the  statistics  of  estate  duties 
on  the  property  of  deceased  persons  furnish  an  entirely 
erroneous  criterion  of  the  true  yield  of  income  tax 
attributable  under  these  schedules  to  Ireland.  Take 
rubber  shares  bought  by  investors  in  Ireland  for  the  past 
■fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  and  on  which  income  tax  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  2d.  per  £  is  duly  stopped  from  these  dividends. 
What  can  the  statistics  of  estate  duties  for  the  five  years 
ended  1907-8  do  to  throw  any  light  on  the  amount 
attributable  to  Ireland  for  such  income  tax?  Again,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  many  large  Irish  estates  are  proved 
in  England,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
statistics  of  estate  duty  in  regard  to  such  were  also 
examined.  And,  further,  any  one  who  knows  Ireland 
know^s  there  is  a  very  large  amount  invested  in  securities 
outside  that  country. 

Included  in  the  adjustments  mentioned  and  included  in 
the  same  footnote  relative  to  adjustment  from  statistics  of 
estate  duty  is  the  produce  of  Schedule  C,  which  deals 
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with  the  profits  derived  from  British,  Indian,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign  Government  securities.  For  the  financial 
year  1908-9  the  amount  given  as  collected  for  income  tax 
under  this  schedule  is  .^24,000,  and  for  that  ending  March 
31st,  1910,  ^630,000,  but  in  the  adjustment  of  ^122,000 
made  for  former  year  in  favour  of  Ireland  under 
Schedules  C.  and  D.  (public  companies),  no  separate 
figure  is  given  as  to  the  estimated  true  contribution  under 
Schedule  C.  I  must  say  it  seems  strange  hov^  the  produce 
of  this  schedule  should  only  be  returned  as  ^930, 000 
collected  in  Ireland.  From  the  Banking  Statistics, 
Ireland,  issued  June,  1910,  it  is  stated  on  pages  27  and  28 
that  the  amount  of  Government  funds,  India  stocks, 
guaranteed  land  stocks,  guaranteed  2f  stock  (Land  Pur- 
chase Act,  1903),  and  guaranteed  3  per  cent,  stock,  on 
which  dividends  are  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  was 
;£38, 732,000  on  30th  June  last,  being  a  decrease  of 
:e696,000  on  the  figures  on  30th  June,  1909,  when  the 
amount  was  £39,428,000. 

The  £38,732,000  referred  to  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 


j       2^  per  cent,  consols         (1903) 

£ 
16,312,000 

2i  per  cent  annuities      (1905) 

318,000 

2|        „               „             (1905) 

45,000 

Local  loans  3  per  cent,  stock 

1,805,000 

India  3i  per  cent,  stock. 

3,711,000 

„      3        „            „      

2,058,000 

249,000 

11,976,000 

„       2i      „            .,      

Guaranteed  land  stock  2f  per  cent 

„           2|    per    cent,     stock    (Land 
Purchase  Act,  1903)...... 

2,243,000 

„           3  per  cent,  stock 

15,000 

£38,732,000 
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In  addition  to  this  there  was  on  March  31st,  1910, 
according  to  the  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  page  89,  a  debt  due  by  the  Government  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  of  ^02,630, 769  4s.  8d.  at  2^  per  cent., 
which  is  included  in  the  funded  debt  on  which  interest  is 
payable  as  a  fixed  annual  charge.  This  amount  does  not 
appear  to  be  included  in  the  £38,732,000.  As  I  presume 
income  tax  is  payable  on  the  interest,  I  calculate  the 
income  tax  derivable,  from  the  several  Heads  shown  as 
about  £65,000,  subject  to  rebate  on  small  incomes.  In 
addition,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  also  included  in 
this  schedule  the  profits  derived  from  Indian,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign  Government  securities.  Under  the  head  of 
Colonial  Government  securities  there  are  substantial  sums 
invested  by  the  Irish  banks,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
statistics  of  estate  duties  would  throw  light  on  the  income 
tax  on  the  dividends  coming  to  these  banks  from  such 
investments,  and  it  is  still  harder  to  see  how  only  £30,000 
can  be  credited  to  Ireland  as  the  income  tax  collected 
under  the  schedule  last  year,  and  £24,000  the  year  before, 
having  regard  to  the  dividends  paid  on  Government,  &c., 
stocks  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  second  portion  of 
Schedule  D.,  dealing  with  trades  and  professions,  as 
regards  which  an  adjustment  for  the  year  1908-9  is  made 
in  favour  of  Ireland  of  £13,000 — the  figures  being 
collected  in  Ireland,  £213,000,  adjusted  to  give  true  con- 
tribution £226,000  (pages  4  and  5,  White  Paper,  No.  208, 
1909).  And  I  shall  further  endeavour  to  prove  this 
adjustment,  equally  with  the  other  adjustment,  is 
entirely  insufficient  in  so  far  as  they  purport  to  be  a  true 
account  of  income  tax  revenue  properly  attributable  to 
Ireland.  In  order  to  try  and  do  so  it  is  needful  to  go  into 
detail,  and  I  now  give  the  proceeds  of  the  two  portions  of 
Schedule  D.,  also  of  Schedule  C,  for  the  three  countries 
with  the  adjusted  amounts. 
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First  portion  of  Schedule  D.,  including  Schedule  C.  : — 
England,  ^613,716,000;  Scotland,  £1,278,000;  Ireland, 
£311,000. 

Second  portion  of  Schedule  D.  (trades  and  profes- 
sions :— England,  £6,716,000;  Scotland,  £817,000; 
Ireland,  £213,000;  and  the  adjusted  amounts  are  :— 


England  (1st  portion,  including  Schedule  C)- 

£ 
13,110,000 

6,555,000 

£19,666,000 

Scotland  (1st  portion  as  above) 

„        (2nd  portion) 

Ireland  Qst  nortio'i^      

1,502,000 
839,000 

£2,341,000 

433,000 
226,000 

f2nd  nortion)     

£659,000 

Now  this  means  that  the  adjustments  of  £122,000  and 
£13,000  respectively  in  favour  of  Ireland  under  the  two 
heads  are  the  amounts  which  the  Treasury  allow  under 
them  as  the  income  tax  attributable  to  Ireland.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  the  first  adjustment  is  based 
on  the  information  derived  from  the  statistics  of  estate 
duty  for  the  five  years  ended  1907-08,  and  it  was  shown 
what  a  fallacious  basis  this  was  to  go  on  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  and  how  unlikely  it  would  be  to  yield  a  true 
account  of  the  income  tax  on  dividends  and  receipts  under 
this  head  coming  into  Ireland. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  another  aspect  of  the 
question  which  is  concerned  with  the  adjustment  under 
both  heads. 

By  a  recent  decision  in  the  High  Court  it  was  ordered 
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that  the  profits  of  the  American  Thread  Co. ,  even  although 
all  made  outside  the  three  kingdoms,  are  liable  to  income 
tax  because  the  management  is  controlled  by  a  board  of 
directors  in  England.  Now,  in  considering  the  question 
of  income  tax  attributable  to  Ireland,  what  a  difference  it 
would  make  if  a  practically  similar  principle  were 
applied — viz.,  that  credit  should  be  given  to  Ireland  for 
the  large  share  of  profits  mad^  by  companies  or  firms 
residing  in  Great  Britain,  who  either  carry  on,  as  some 
do,  a  large  share  of  their  trading  operations  in  Ireland,  or 
who  have  branch  offices  and  agencies  in  Ireland.  Take 
the  cases  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Kailway  and 
the  Midland  Kailway  of  England.  Both  of  these — 
especially  the  former — have  large  interests  in  Ireland,  and 
what  attempt  is  made  to  allocate  a  share  of  the  income 
tax  on  the  profits  derivable  from  their  Irish  trading. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  Ltd. — a 
company  which  carries  on  a  considerable  share  of  its 
operations  in  Ireland,  earning  profits,  as  it  did  last  year, 
of  ^6240, 541,  and  as  the  registered  office  is  in  Glasgow  the 
income  tax  on  the  entire  profit  presumably  is  paid  in  Scot- 
land, and  if  so  would  go  to  Scotch  credit.  Take  the 
cases  of  all  the  British  insurance  companies  who  have 
offices  in  Ireland  and  who  are  reported  betw^een  them  to 
draw  nearly  a  million  sterling  out  of  Ireland  in  premiums 
on  policies  with,  no  doubt,  profit  to  themselves.  What 
attempt  is  made,  under  existing  circumstances  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  to  give  any  credit  to  Ireland  for  its  share 
of  income  tax  on  those  profits?  These  are  only  isolated 
instances,  and  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  question 
generally  it  can  be  easily  seen  the  very  large  number  of 
British  firms  who  have  branches  in  Ireland  and  who  do  a 
substantial  trade  there,  but  whose  head  office  is  situated 
either  in  England  or  Scotland.  That  the  imports  into 
Ireland  are  of  no  insignificant  character  is  shown  by  the 
returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1909.     There  the  imports  of  textiles  into'  Ireland  for  that 
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year  are  valued  at  J^14,793,765,  of  leather  and  leather 
manufactures  as  £2,400,000,  of  metals  and  metal  articles 
as  over  £6,000,000,  of  paper,  stationery,  &c.,  as 
£1,085,000,  of  oils  and  chandlery  as  £1,060,259,  of 
chemicals,  drugs,  and  dye  stuffs  as  £1,123,147,  of  china, 
glass,  and  cement  as  £846,531,  of  coal  as  4,616,235  tons, 
of  bacon  and  hams  as  £2,134,000,  of  tea  as  already  men- 
tioned. These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  items,  and  need- 
less to  say  a  considerable  portion  of  them  do  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  English  and  Scotch  firms  or  agents ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  say,  far  the  larger  portion 
of  them  do  so  pass. 

To  sum  up,  if  the  income  tax  on  all  dividends  coming 
from  outside  Ireland  and  paid  to  residents  in  Ireland  had 
to  be  credited  to  Irish  revenue,  if  the  banks  in  which  they 
are  lodged  had  to  take  a  note  of  same  to  be  returned  to  a 
central  office  in  order  to  have  the  income  tax  on  same 
properly  calculated,  if  an  allowance  were  made  to  Ireland 
for  the  income  tax  derived  on  their  profits  on  Irish  trade 
by  British  firms  and  companies,  as  mentioned  under  the 
several  heads,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  found  that 
instead  of  an  adjustment  being  made  under  those  heads  of 
£113,000  and  £13,000  respectively,  that  these  adjustments 
would  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  more. 
According  to  the  Treasury  Keturn  No.  208,  1909,  the  per- 
centage of  income  tax  derived  from  Ireland  Schedules  A. 
and  B. ,  lands  and  occupation  of  land,  works  out  at  nearly 
6  per  cent.,  because  the  exact  amounts  can  be  deter- 
mined— the  relative  figures  being — England  £6,995,000, 
•  Ireland  £396,000,  whereas  under  Schedules  C.  and  D., 
for  which  the  relative  figures  are  £19,765,000  and 
£659,000,  the  percentage  works  out  under  3.5  per  cent,  for 
Ireland.  I  venture  to  say  the  true  contributions  would  be 
nearer  5  per  cent,  under  these  latter  heads.  At  this  point 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a  few^  figures  from  the 
"Bankers'  Magazine,"  as  quoted  in  '*  Thom's  Direc- 
tory "  for  current  year — viz.,  that  the  average  note  circu- 
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lation  in  England  and  Wales  was  for  1909  £29,561,921; 
Scotland,  £7,069,094;  Ireland,  £6,882,000;  that  the 
amounts  due  to  depositors  in  the  Irish  Stock  Banks  in 
Ireland  were  £51,877,000,  whilst  in  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  in  Ireland  £11,414,077  were  deposited,  as  compared 
with  £146,211,882  in  England,  and  £6,970,106  in  Scot- 
land acording  to  the  Postmaster-General's  report  on  31st 
December,  1909.  There  were  also,  too,  in  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  £2,466,000.  A  comparison  of 
some  of  these  figures  would  help  to  point  the  moral  that 
the  percentage  which  the  Treasury  show  to  Ireland  for 
her  proportion  of  attributable  income  tax  is  small  indeed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  lengthen  this  little  brochure, 
because  I  think  I  have  proved  the  proposition  I  started  with 
— namely,  that  the  basis  on  which  the  Treasury  returns  in 
question,  No.  233,  and,  as  a  consequence,  No.  234,  are 
prepared  is  not  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  revenue  properly  attributable  to 
Ireland,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  propose  going  into  the 
details  of  certain  other  items  named  in  the  returns  from 
Customs  and  Excise,  save  just  one  or  two,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  extracts  from  the  Treasury  Keturn  233, 
given  as  an  appendix.  The  estimated  true  account  from 
cocoa  and  dried  fruits  is  estimated  by  population  propor- 
tions, which  is  fair  enough.  That  from  chicory  and  coffee 
by  proportions  ascertained  for  1890-1891  from  railway, 
&c.,  returns.  Judging  by  the  extracts  from  the  Koyal 
Commission  on  the  Financial  Eelations  between 
England  and  Ireland  already  given,  returns  from  carriers 
were  only  obtained  for  a  period  covering  four  months,  and 
whether  the  proportions  ascertained  as  to  quantities  of 
tea,  sugar,  and  wine  intercharged  between  Ireland  and 
England  in  1903-04,  on  which  the  Treasury  figures  are 
now  based  for  these  items  was  for  the  full  year  or  only  a 
limited  portion  of  same  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is  also 
a  deduction  made  as  against  Ireland  of  £303,000  for  last 
year  on  foot  of  excise  duty  on  beer  adjusted  on  basis  of 
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statistics  of  transit  of  beer  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  the 
year  1903-04.  The  revenue  collected  from  wine  for  the 
year  ended  March  31st,  1910,  in  Ireland  was  £66,000,  to 
which  an  adjustment  of  £15,000  more  is  added,  making  a 
total  of  £81,000  for  Ireland,  out  of  £1,123,000  for  the 
United  Kingdom  under  this  head.  The  amount  collected  in 
Scotland  under  the  head  of  wine  was  £63,000,  to  which 
an  adjustment  is  added  of  another  £63,000  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  adjustment  in  the  case  of  Ireland  is  based  on  pro- 
portions interchanged  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1903-4,  and  in  the  case  of  Scotland  by  population  pro- 
portions. The  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  Ireland  for 
1909,  according  to  the  Department's  returns,  was 
1,305,102  gallons,  of  which  308,402  gallons  were  subse- 
quently re-exported.  The  duties  on  wine  are  of  three 
kinds — Is.  3d.  per  gallon  under  30  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit,  3s.  per  gallon  over  30  per  cent.,  with  an  additional 
Is.  per  gallon  for  still  wines  imported  in  bottle,  and  2s.  6d. 
per  gallon  for  .  sparkling  wines  so  imported.  As  no 
statistics  of  the  several  kinds  are  available,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  estimate  is  of  a  true  character  at 
present,  but  one  thing  it  may  fairly  be  granted  for  that 
it  does  not  include  compounds  of  wines  such  as  medicated 
wines,  also  probably  the  larger  portion  of  the  wines  sent 
into  Ireland  in  mixed  consignments  by  retail  firms  to 
private  customers,  military  messes  (who,  as  a  rule,  get 
nearly  all  their  wines  from  London  merchants),  &c.,  &c. 

The  amount  allowed  to  Ireland  for  duties  on  motor  spirit 
for  the  financial  year  ended  March  31st,  1910,  is  £10,000  out 
of  £313,000  for  the  United  Kingdom,  based  on  estimated 
consumption,  and  having  regard  to  the  number  of  motor 
cars  running  in  Ireland  last  year,  a  good  number  of  which 
are  registered  in  England,  the  proportion  seems  rather 
small.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  treating  the 
estimate,  if  allowances  were  made  for  the  Irish-owned 
cars  which  bear  an  English  registration. 
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Minute  care  has  apparently  been  taken  to  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity  of  revenue  derived  from  home-made  spirits 
properly  attributable  to  Ireland,  and  the  large  deduction 
is  made  of  ^91, 296, 000  off  Irish  revenue  on  foot  of  spirits 
the  duty  on  which  was  paid  in  Ireland,  but  which  were 
consumed  in  other  countries.  I  must  say,  however,  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  Excise  had  shown  in  their  report  for  past 
financial  year  the  quantity  sent  from  Ireland  under  bond 
as  well  as  duty  paid.  On  page  27  of  their  report,  after 
giving  the  quantity  of  home-made  spirits  duty  paid  in 
Ireland  and  imported  duty  paid  as  4,504,149  gallons,  they 
deduct  2,153,462  gallons  under  the  following  heads  : — 


Spirits  sent  to  England 

„  „      Scotland 

„      on  which  duty  was  repaid 

„      warehoused  on  drawback  for  exportation . . 


1,855,972  gallons 
295,494      „ 
1,700      „ 
290       „ 
2,163,462  gallons 


and  it  is  on  foot  of  the  former  quantities  the  deduction 
mentioned  is  made ;  but  they  give  no  particulars,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  as  to  the  quantities  sent  under  bond  as  distinct 
from  what  was  sent  duty  paid.  I  have,  however,  ascer- 
tained from  another  source  that  the  quantity  of  home- 
made spirits  exported  under  bond  in  the  year  1909  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Isle  of  Man  was  3,415,497  proof  gallons. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  for  years  past  the  greatest 
care  is  taken,  no  doubt  under  official  instructions,  by  the 
local  Excise  Officers  to  closely  examine  the  permit  books 
of  dealers  in  spirits  in  Ireland  in  order  to  see  that  a  proper 
note  is  kept  of  any  spirits  sent  out  of  Ireland.  It  would 
be  well,  indeed,  if  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Kevenue 
had  in  the  past  taken  as  minute  care  as  far  as  possible  to 
see  that  exact  records  were  kept  of  all   dutiable   goods 
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coming  into  Ireland  on  which  duty  was  paid  outside 
Ireland.  Then  the  questions  to  which  I  have  directed 
attention,  such  as  under  the  head  of  tea,  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  have  occurred. 

Before  I  conclude  I  might  draw  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing proportions  given  in  the  Treasury  returns  in  reference 
to  the  percentages  of  estimated  revenue  received  from  the 
several  countries  : — 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

80.32 
77.28 
86.91 
88.39 
79.05 

10.54 

13.23 

8.56 

7.49 

15.50 

9.54 
9.49 
3.14 
3.69 
3.54 

Excise 

Estate  Duties 

Starn'os                    . . 

Income  Tax 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  specially  in  regard  to  these 
latter  items  I  contend  the  returns  do  not  do  justice  to 
Ireland.  The  total  income  tax  collected  for  the  last  full 
financial  year,  viz.,  1908-9,  for  which  returns  are  available, 
amounted  to  £33,709,000,  or  more  than  one-fifth  the 
aggregate  revenue  shown  for  that  year  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  per  Treasury  Return  208  of  1909,  so  it  will 
be  seen  how  important  the  question  of  what  Ireland's  true 
contribution  under  this  head  actually  is. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  point  out  that 
the  proportions  of  revenue  derived  from  fee  stamps  on 
page  7  of  the  records  of  miscellaneous  revenue,  on 
Treasury  Return  No.  233,  although  they  are  not  collected 
on  the  same  basis  in  the  different  countries,  shows  a 
revenue  of  £84,500  from  Ireland  as  against  £570,000  from 
England,  or  about  15  per  cent.. 
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On  page  22  of  the  Treasury  Keturn  No.  234  is  also 
given  the  percentage  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain,  which,  indeed,  makes  sad  reading  for  an  Irish- 


man. 


n  1909  the 

percentage  is  given  as  9.72 

,,  1901 

was  10.69 

„  1891 

,,   12.5 

,,  1881 

,,   15. 

„  1871 

„   17. 

,,  1861 

„   20. 

,,  1851 

„   24. 

,,  1841 

,,   31. 

„  1831 

„   32. 

,,  1821 

,,   321 

bearing  mute  but  eloquent  testimony  to  the  effects  of  that 
terrible  stream  of  emigration  which  for  over  sixty  years 
has  continued  in  undiminshed  volume,  taking  away  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  our  country. 

As  regards  the  expenditure  side  of  the  accounts,  as 
shown  in  these  returns,  I  shall  have  only  a  few  words  to 
say.  It  seems  strange  that  of  the  charge  for  surveys  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  £186,000  for  the 
year  1909-10,  ;f78,000  is  debited  to  England,  £19,000  to 
Scotland,  and  £89 ,000  to  Ireland  Probably  surveys  are  now 
being  carried  out  in  Ireland  to  complete  w^ork  already  carried 
out  in  England,  but,  having  regard  to  how  badly  money  is 
wanted  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland,  one  can  only 
say  that  the  money,  w^hen  it  is  available,  might  have  been 
better  spent  in  matters  more  beneficial  to  Ireland.  For 
the  previous  year,  too,  the  debits  under  these  heads 
were  :— England,  £74,000;  Scotland,  £21,000;  Ireland, 
£94,000.  As  the  accounts  are  at  present  prepared  the 
item  of  £89,000  has  gone  to  swell  the  supposed  Irish 
deficit.  There  are  many  items  of  expenditure  to  which 
attention  might  be  called,  but  as  the  object  of  this 
pamphlet  is  really  to  call  attention  to  the  basis  on  which 
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the  estimated  true  revenue  from  Ireland  is  prepared,  I 
refrain  from  doing  so  further  than  to  just  mention  a  few 
items  : — 

(1)  Amount  paid  for  salaries  to  Government  officials  in 
Ireland  assessable  for  income  tax  for  1909,  d61,441,131,  as 
against  for  Scotland,  £319,237  (see  Keport  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Kevenue  for  1910,  page  133). 

(2)  The  cost  of  Constabulary  in  Ireland  for  that  year, 
^61,337,000 — part  of  which  would  be  included,  I  presume, 
under  No.  1. 

(3)  The  inclusion  as  against  Irish  expenditure  of  the 
sum  needed  to  meet  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  of  the 
stock  created  to  pay  the  bonus  payable  under  the  Land 
Act  of  1903,  amounting  to  i61 15,790  for  last  year,  which 
it  was  generally  understood  would  be  given  from  Imperial 
funds  to  aid  land  purchase  in  Ireland,  see  Keport  of  the 
Auditor-General  on  the  Appropriation  Accounts  of  Civil 
Service  and  Revenue  Departments,  pages  255  and  256. 

To  sum  up,  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the 
produce  of  taxes  and  duties  due  up  to  March  31st,  1910, 
but  uncollected  on  that  date,  and  not  brought  into  last 
year's  account,  would  amount  to  about  a  million  sterling. 
If,  instead  of  making  a  debit  against  Ireland  of  £255,000 
under  the  head  of  Post  Office  services  she  were  allotted,  as 
I  contend  she  should  be,  a  share  of  the  huge  Post  Office 
profits  having  regard  to  the  statistics  adduced,  it  would 
alter  the  incidence  of  the  account  submitted  by  at  least 
half  a  million  pounds.  If  a  really  true  account  were  taken 
of  her  share  of  the  produce  of  stamp  duties  and  income 
tax  it  would,  I  estimate,  further  reduce  her  liability  by  a 
further  £400,000— at  least  £100,000  under  the  head  of 
stamps  and  £300,000  under  the  head  of  income  tax,  which 
would  leave  the  yield  under  latter  head,  taking  the  figures 
for  1909  as  Ireland's  estimated  true  contribution,  only 
£1,454,000  out  of  £33,709,000  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
about  4.4  per  cent.,  and  even  in  making  these  estimates  I 
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believe  I  have  under-estimated  what  the  real  figures  should 
be.  Then  again  there  has  to  be  considered  the  duties  on 
customs  and  excise  which,  if  the  figures  I  have  quoted  be 
a  true  criterion,  show  that  there  is  a  substantial  figure 
under  some  of  these  heads  also.  I  cannot  see,  too,  why 
items  in  the  expenditure  side  of  the  accounts,  such  as  the 
item  for  survey  of  United  Kingdom,  under  which  Ireland 
is  debited  with  ^89,000,  as  against  England  i;78,000,  can 
be  held  to  be  purely  Irish  expenditure.  Again,  the 
financial  year  just  closed  will  include  the  results  for  the 
whole  year  of  the  increased  taxation  imposed  by  the 
Finance  Act,  1909-10,  under  the  head  of  stamps,  licence 
duties,  death  duties,  and  whatever  the  produce  of  the  land 
taxes  may  be,  as  well  as  the  increased  returns  from  excise 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
ended  March  31st,  1910,  duty  paid  stocks  of  spirits  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  I  am 
emboldened  to  claim,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Ireland, 
instead  of  being  held  up  as  financially  insolvent  in  her 
dealings  with  the  Exchequer,  is  in  truth  and  justice  not 
so,  even  taking  into  account  her  present  expenditure  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  expenditure  is  spent. 

I  have  now  completed  my  self-imposed  task.  As  I  have 
worked  unaided  and  unassisted  I  may  have  made  mistakes, 
but  I  have  felt  impelled  to  publish  this  little  work  in  my 
country's  interest  as,  after  an  examination  of  the  various 
returns,  I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  basis  on  which  the 
Treasury  calculations  relating  to  Ireland  were  being  made 
in  many  respects  were  not  prepared  in  a  manner  to  attri- 
bute to  Ireland  the  revenue  really  and  properly  attributable 
to  it.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  written  in  any  political 
interest,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  the  important 
questions  at  issue  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner,  and  1 
have  tried  my  best  to  do  so.  When  in  England  on  a  short 
holiday  last  August,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
large  headlines  in  which  attention  was  called  in  the  news- 
papers on  the  publication  of  the  returns  referred  to  the 
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''Irish  profit  on  taxation"  of  £2,357,000.  Believing 
that  such  could  not  be  the  case,  I  was  tempted  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  find  the 
deductions  which  1  have  drawn  a  subject  of  interest  to 
him. 

Even  so  recently  as  March  31st,  1911,  the  Daily  Mail, 
in  its  principal  leading  article  for  that  date,  says  inter 
alia  : — "  A  return  issued  last  year  showed  that  the  total 
revenue  raised  in  Ireland  was  only  ^68,355,000,  whereas 
the  expenditure  for  purely  local  purposes  was  £10,712,000. 
Thus  England — for  it  is  upon  England  that  the  entire 
burden  of  meeting  the  deficit  falls — contributed  in  the 
year  in  question  £2,357,000  to  the  cost  of  Irish-  local 
administration."  The  discussion  that  has  taken  place 
over  the  whole  question  I  think  clearly  shows  that  what- 
ever the  future  government  of  Ireland  may  be,  means 
should  be  found  to  secure  that  the  accounts  as  between 
England  and  Ireland  should  be  prepared  on  a  more  accu- 
rate basis,  and  not  open  to  the  challenge  that  under  the 
existing  system  they  are  misleading,  inaccurate,  and  un- 
fair as  those  issued  July  20th,  1910 — viz.,  White  Papers 
233  and  234 — most  undoubtedly  seem  to  be.  May  I  say 
in  conclusion  that  if  the  publication  of  this  little  work 
shall  prove  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  be  of  benefit  to 
my  country  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  study  and 
trouble  involved  in  its  preparation. 


APPENDIX  A. — Extract  from  Treasury  Return  No.  233  of  1910 — 
Details  of  Revenue  Contributed  by  each  Division  of  the 


Revenue  (Net  Receipt) 


As  Clolleoted 


In 
England 


In 
Scotland 


In 
Ireland 


Total 


Customs — 

Cocoa 

Chicory  and  Coffee 

Dried  Fruits.... 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Spirits. 

Motor  Spirit 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 


£ 
294,000 
209,000 


463,000 
2,673,000 

315,000 

2,316,000 


5,220,000 
12,437,000 


£ 

7,000 
18,000 


26,000 
348,000 


2,000 

(Repaym'nt) 

605,000 


156,000 
1,299.000 


£ 

2,000 

1,000 


139,000 


302,000 
1.946.000 


£ 
303,000 
228,000 


12,000    601,000 
272,000   3,293,000 


313,000 


2,960.000 


5,678,000 
16,681,000 


Revenue  and  Expenditure  (England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland). 
United  Kingdom  and  from  other  Sources  in  the  Year  1909-10. 


Revenue  (Net  Receipt) 


As  Adjusted  to  give  True  Contribution 


By 
England 


By 
Scotland 


By 
Ireland 


From 

other 

Sources 


Total 


REMARKS 


£ 
241,000 
200,000 


398,000 
2,688,000 

283,000 

2,362,000 


4,519,000 
12,552,000 


£ 

33,000 
15,000 


54,000 
326,000 

20,000 

322,000 


617,000 
1,657,000 


^ 

£ 

29,000 

— 

13,000 

— 

49,000 

279,000 

— 

10,000 

— 

276,000 

— 

542,000 

1,472,000 

303,000 
228,000 


501,000 
3,293,000 

313,000 


—         2,960,000 


—  5,678,000 

—  15,681,000 


By  population  proportions 

By  proportions  ascertained 
for  1890-91,  from  RaUway, 
&c.,  Returns.  See  Parlia- 
mentary Paper,  329,  1891, 
page  31 

By  population  proportions 

By  proportions  ascertained 
for  1909-10 

Based  on  estimated  con- 
sumption 

By  proportions  ascertained 
by  inquiries  as  to  quantities 
interchanged  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1903-4.  The  contributions 
thus  ascertained  for  Great 
Britain  are  divided  on 
population  proportions  as 
between  England  and  Scot- 
land 

By  proportions  ascertained 
for  1903-4,  upon  inquiries 
made  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers 


APPENDIX   A. — ^^Details  of  Revenub  Contributed  by  each  Division  of  the 


Revenite  (Net  Receipt) 


As  Collected 


In 
England 


In 

Scotland 


In 
Ireland 


Total 


Customs  {con.) — 

Wine 

Other  Articles 

Total  Customs     .     £ 
Per  Cent 

Excise — 
Spirits 

Beer 

Glucose  and  Saccharine 

Licences 

Railway  Duty 

Motor  Spirit 

Patent  Medicine  Labels  and 
Playing  Cards 

Other  items 

Total  Excise £ 

Per  Cent 


£ 
994,000 


40.000 


24,961,000 
82.86 


£ 
5,706,000 


10,555,000 

61,000 

2,093,000 

300,000 

340,000 
2,000 


19,057,000 
62.40 


£ 
63,000 


2,420,000 
8.04 


£ 
66,000 


£ 
1,123,000 


3,000 


2,742,000 
9.10 


43,000 
30,123,000 
100.00 


5,967,000 


601,000 

3,000 

394,000 

22,000 

8,000 

3,000 


£ 
2,892,000 


6,998,000 
22.91 


1,376,000 


213,000 


6,000 
4,487,000 
14.69 


£ 
14,565,000 


12,532,000 

64,000 

2,700,000 

322,000 

8,000 

343,000 

8,000 
30,542,000 
100.00 


United  Kingdom  and  from  other  Sources  in  the  Year  1909-10 — continued. 


Revenue  (Net  Receipt) 


As  Adjusted  to  give  True  Contribution 


By 


B^ 


By  From    I 

England     Scotland     Ireland   |    other    !     Total 

!  Sources  I 


REMARKS 


917,000 


34,000 


24,194,000 
80.32 


125,000 


5,000 


3,174,000 
10.54 


81,000 


4,000 


2,755,000 
9.14 


1,123,000 


43,000 


30,123,000 
100.00 


£ 
9,873,000 

£ 
3,096,000 

£ 
1,596,000 

£ 

10,953,000 

506,000 

1,073,000 

— 

61,000 

3,000 

— 

— 

2,093,000 

394,000 

213,000 

— 

300,000 

22,000 

— 

— 

— 

8,000 

— 

— 

320,000 

13,000 

10,000 

— 

2,000 
23,602,000 

4,042,000 

6,000 
2,898,000 

— 

77.28 

13.23 

9.49 

— 

—        14,565,000 


12,532,000 

64,000 

2,700,000 

322,000 

8,000 

343,000 

8,000 
30,542,000 
100.00 


By  proportions  ascertained  by 
inquiries  as  to  wind"  inter- 
changed between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1903-4.  By  population 
proportions  as  between 
England  and  Scotland 

By  population  proportions 


Based  on  consumption  of 
spirits  as  beverage  in  each 
kingdom,  as  ascertained 
from  the  permit  returns  of 
removals  of  duty-paid 
spirits 

Adjusted  on  basis  of  statistics 
of  transit  of  beer  in  three 
kingdoms  in  the  year  1903-4 


Revenue  as  collected 


Medicine   labels   adjusted  as 
estimated  in  1900 

Revenue  as  collected 

.     .     .     .  Total  Excise 


APPENDIX   A. — Details  of  Pv^evenue  Contributed  by  each  Division  of  the 


Revenue  (Net  Receipt) 


As  Collected 


In 

England 


In 
Scotland 


In 
Ireland 


Total 


Estate,  &c.,  Duties — 
Estate  Duty  (1894) 

Probate  Duty 

Estate  Duty  (Temporary). . . 

Legacy  Duty 

Succession  Duty 

Corporation  Duty. 

Total  Estate,  &c..  Duties,  £ 
JPer  Cent 

Stamps  (exclusive  of  Fee  and 
Patent  Stamps) 

Per  Cent 


£ 
15,476,000 

44,000 

8,000 

3,107,000 

520,000 

47,000 


19,202,000 
88.27 

7,639,000 

98.50 


£ 
1,461,000 

5,000 

1,000 

327,000 

74,000 

1,000 


1,869,000 
8.59 

603,000 

7.07 


£ 
532,000 

3,000 

93,000 
56,000 


684,000 
3.14 

293,000 

3.43 


17,469,000 

52,000 

9,000 

3,527,000 

650,000 

48,000 


21,755,000 
100.00 

8,535,000 

100.00 


United  Kingdom  and  from  other  Sources  in  the  Year  1909-10 — continued. 


Revkjotb  (Net  Receipt) 


As  Adjusted  to  give  True  Contribution 


By 


By 


By  From    ! 

England     Scotland  j   Ireland  ;    other    j     Total 

Sources 


REMARKS 


15,182,000 


43,000 


^3,682,000 


1,455,000 !    532,000 


300,000 


17,469,000 


5,000!        3,000;       1,000  52,000 


403,000 


149,000 '      — 


Revenue  as  collected,  but 
^vith  allowance  made  for 
duty  on  property  of  persons 
dying  domiciled  outside  the 
United  Kingdom 


4,234,000      Revenue  as  collected 


18,907,000 
86.91 


1,863,000      684,000 1  301,000  i  21,755,000  j    Total  Estate,  &c..  Duties   | 
'  i  ■  ! 

8.56  3.14  1.39  100.00    I 


i    7,544,000!     639,000      315,000  i  37,000       8,535,000     .      .      .     Sta3IPS 
j  !  j  A  slight  correction  has  been 

!  ;  I  made  to  meet  the  case  of 

I      88.39  7.49  3.69  .43  100.00  transactions      effected     in 

London,  but  relating  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  2.3 
per  cent,  of  one-fourth  of 
total  produce  being  deduc- 
ted from  England,  and  1.5 
per  cent,  added  to  Scot- 
land, and  .8  per  cent,  added 
to  Ireland.  A  further  ad- 
justment is  made  on  account 
of  the  Duty  on  Insurance 
Policies,  &c.,  paid  in  Eng- 
land, but  really  contributed 
by  Scotland  and  Ireland 
A  correction  has  also  been 
made  in  respect  of  taxation 
levied  on  property  situated 
in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  proprietors  of  which 
are  domiciled  abroad 


APPENDIX  A. — Details  of  Revenue  Contributed  by  each  Division  of  the 


Revenue  (Net  Receipt) 


As  Collected 


In 
England 


In 
Scotland 


In 
Ireland 


Total 


Land  Tax. 


Per  Cent. 


House  Duty. 


Per  Cent. 


Income  Tax  (Approximate  Dis- 
tribution of  Receipt) — 

Schedule    A. — Lands    and 

Houses 
Schedule  B. — Occupation  of 

Land 


Schedule  C. — Government 
Stocks,  &c. 

Schedule  D. — Public  Com- 
panies, Foreign  Divi- 
dends, Coupons,  &c. 


Schedule    D, — Trades    and 
Professions 


Schedule  E.— Public  Offices, 
&c..  Official  Salaries 

Schedule  E. — Non- Official 
Salaries 


Total  Income  Tax £ 

Per  Cent 


£ 
88,000 

74.58 

417,000 

80.04 


£ 
1,000,000 
30,000 


2,055,000 
4,278,000 


6,333,000 


2,138,000 


675,000 
425,000 


1,000,000 

10,501,000 
82.35 


£ 
30,000 

25.42 

104,000 

19.96 


£ 
500,000 
15,000 


749,000 


749,000 


499,000 


10,000 
90,000 


100,000 


1,863,000 
14.61 


£ 
60,000 
5,000 


30,000 
138,000 


168,000 


105,000 


39,000 
11,000 


50,000 


388,000 
3.04 


£ 
118,000 

100.00 

521,000 
100.00 


1,560,000 
50,000 


2,085,000 
5,165,000 


7,250,000 


2,742,000 


624,000 
526,000 


1,150,000 


12,752,000 
100.00 


•    a*     •    •      •< 
•,  ?    ••    •  • 


United  Kingdom  and  from  other  Sources  in  the  Year  1909-10 — continued. 


Revenue  (Net  Receipt) 

REMARKS 

As  Adjusted  to  give  True  Contribution 

By               By              By 
England     Scotland     Ireland 

From 

other 

Sources 

Total 

88,000 
74.58 
417,000 
80.04 

30,000 
25.42 
104,000 
19.96 

■ 

— 

118,000 
100.00 

521,000 
100.00 

Revenue  as  collected 

1 

[■    .     .     Ditto 

Adjusted  on  basis  of  infor- 
mation   derived   from    the 
statistics  of  estatie  duty  for 
^    the  five  years  ended  1907-8 
An  allowance  has  also  been 
made  for  duty  on  property 
\  of  persons  domiciled  abroad 

Ditto  to  extent  of  one-fifth  of 
total  produce 

/'Revenue    as    collected,    but 
1    with  an  allowance  for  duty 
1    on     salaries     of     Imperial 
V   Officers 

.     .     Total  Income  Tax       j 
.     .     Per  Cent 

1,000,000 
30,000 

500,000 
15,000 

60,000 
5,000 

1,560,000 
50,000 

6,049,000 

- 

855,000 

226,000 

120,000 

7,250,000 

■ 

2,117,000 

507,000 

110,000 

8,000 

2,742,000 

'   885,000 

100,000 

50,000 

115,000 

-1,150,000 

■ 

10,081,000 
79.05 

1,977,000 
15.50 

451,000 
3.54 

243,000 
1.91 

12,752,000 
100.00 

7HJ  /043 

,r5 


